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value of the property occupied was thus generally
adopted as a basis for estimating the relative ability
of the ratepayers, and the convenience of having
something arithmetical to go upon outweighed the
injustice of not always having regard ad statum et
facilitates.

The omission to consider salaries, fees, and wages
was likewise a matter which caused little dispute,
and requires little explanation. In most parishes
in the seventeenth century there would not be a
single person who had sufficient earnings from mere
labour to make him be regarded as one who ought to
contribute to the support of the poor; and even where
there was such a person, he would in all probability
occupy a house the annual value of which would
make him. contributory in about the proper degree.
Persons with high salaries were generally engaged in
the service of the government, and difficult to deal
with as inhabitants of a parish. We can imagine
the overseers' difficulty in extracting anything from
naval and military officers or his Majesty's judges.
Lawyers and many great persons, moreover, had a
way of residing in extra-parochial places. So it came
about that it never became the general custom to
definitely assess people in respect of earnings from
labour. Here and there it was done. In Poole, so
late as 1792, clerks and masters of ships and others
were assessed in respect of their salaries,1 but the
judges always promptly suppressed any such cases
that came before them.2 In fact, they considered it

1  Durnford and East, Term Reports, vol. iv. p. 771.

2  See the cases in the Digest s.v. "Salaries " in Bott's Poor Laws
3rd ed.3 by F. Const.